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SEARCHLIGHTS 

History  of  Medical  Work  at  Luebo 

It  is  hard  for  us  comparatively  newcomers  to 
look  back  on  Luebo  30  years  ago  and  even  faintly 
realize  conditions  found  by  our  pioneer  mission- 
aries Lapsley  and  Sheppard.  While  the  degraded 
spiritual  condition  of  the  native  population  aroused 
in  them  evangelistic  zeal,  the  physical  horrors  that 
met  the  eye  on  every  hand — the  sleeping-sickness 
patients  left  outside  the  villages  to  die  or  perhaps 
be  eaten  by  driver  ants,  the  lepers  dragging  out 
a miserable  existence  with  fingers  and  toes  drop- 
ping off,  enormous  ulcers  dressed  native  fashion 
with  stinking  poultices — must  have  impressed  on 
them  the  need  for  medical  aid  in  their  mission 
work. 

I can  imagine  them  using  up  the  scanty  supplies 
of  personal  medicines  in  a feeble  effort  to  relieve 
the  suffering;  watching,  without  being  able  to 
interfere,  the  natives  submit  to  the  witchdoctor 
whose  power  through  age-long  superstition  they 
have  been  taught  to  fear. 

During  the  early  years  the  missionaries  did 
what  they  could  with  scanty  means  and  under 
difficulties  Impossible  for  us  to  realize  today.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  probably  the  first  to  attempt  definite 
medical  work  for  the  natives.  His  training  as  a 
pharmacist  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  this  work. 
The  older  generation  of  natives  still  talk  of  the 
things  that  he  did. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Coppedge  removed  medical 
work  from  the  haphazard  class,  and  placed  it 
where  it  belongs  in  Foreign  Missions — the  fore- 
runner of  evangelistic  work,  the  opener  of  the 
path.  I hope  that  some  day  Dr.  Coppedge  himself 
will  tell  of  these  early  years,  of  the  constant  fight 
against  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
and  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries.  His  equipment  consisted  of  a few 
bottles  of  pills;  his  dispensary  was  a mud  hut. 
I can  remember  being  initiated  into  the  medical 
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work  by  Dr.  Coppedge,  seeing  him  standing  with 
a pill  in  one  hand  and  a cup  of  water  in  the  other, 
giving  the  medicine  himself,  explaining  to  me 
that  unless  personal  supervision  was  given  to  each 
patient,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  be  back 
in  a few  days  with  the  pills  on  a string  like  a neck- 
lace complaining  that  the  medicine  was  ineffective. 

In  those  days  the  mission  doctor  was  the  only 
medical  man  in  the  entire  Kasai  jiistrict,  and  his 
services  were  in  demand  by  traders,  state  officials 
and  others,  necessitating  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys. The  first  operations  were  performed  by  him 
with  relatives  and  tribesmen  of  the  patient 
standing  by  armed  to  the  teeth.  After  he  returned 
from  his  first  furlough  a small  brick  pharmacy 
was  built  containing  a dispensary,  operating  room, 
and  a small  room  for  one  or  two  in-patients,  a 
great  improvement  over  the  mud  hut,  but  without 
screening  or  windows.  In  this  place  as  many  as 
100  patients  were  treated  daily,  many  of  the 
patients  being  carried  from  several  days’ 
journey  to  “Nganga  Buka”  or  "witchdoctor  from 
the  foreign  country.”  In  1913  our  first  trained 
nurse.  Miss  Elda  May  Fair,  came  to  the  field  and 
during  Dr.  Coppedge’s  absence  carried  on  a won- 
derful work,  starting  the  in-patient  department 
on  a larger  scale  in  a large  shed  built  of  sticks 
with  a palm-leaf  roof. 

In  1914  ground  was  broken  for  the  McKowen 
Memorial  Hospital  which  was  finished  in  1016. 
Mr.  Hillhouse,  a consecrated  layman,  is  the 
builder  of  this  hospital  and  it  will  stand  as  a monu- 
ment to  him  when  his  days  of  labor  in  the  Congo 
are  over.  During  the  construction  of  this  building 
medical  work  was  carried  on  in  the  old  pharmacy, 
and  as  the  natives  were  by  now  more  used  to 
medical  work  it  was  possible  to  begin  operating 
on  more  serious  cases.  Miss  Fair  would  carry  on 
the  work  during  the  day,  keeping  the  special 
cases  for  me  to  see  during  the  evening.  On  ac- 
count of  the  small  staff  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  run  the  sawmill  four  days  a week.  Every 
Friday  we  operated  on  cases  selected  during  the 
week. 
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In  1916  Dr.  Coppedge  returned  from  his  fur- 
lough and  later  in  the  same  year  Miss  Miller,  a 
trained  nurse,  came  to  help  Dr.  Coppedge  during 
the  absence  of  Miss  Fair  and  myself  from  the 
field.  The  new  hospital  building  being  now  fin- 
ished, it  was  possible  to  take  care  of  50  in-patients 
in  addition  to  the  work  done  for  the  dispensary 
and  out-patients.  By  this  time  two  new  stations 
were  in  full  swing,  Mutoto  and  Bulape,  and  trips 
were  necessary  to  these  stations  up  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  King  in  1915  and  Dr.  Kellersberger  in 
1916. 

In  1917  I returned  to  the  field  with  Mrs.  Stlxrud, 
who  is  also  a trained  nurse.  We  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  which,  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done,  was  sweeping  hundreds 
of  lives  away.  Miss  Fair,  especially,  did  great 
work  during  this  epidemic.  With  medicines  and 
advice  from  Luebo,  she  opened  up  cami>s  for  pa- 
tients in  the  Bakuba  country,  and  saved  many 
lives.  During  this  period  our  mission  suffered  a 
great  loss,  for  it  was  then  that  Dr.  Coppedge  had  to 
give  up  the  Congo  work  on  account  of  the  declin- 
ing health  of  his  wife. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918  the  General  Conference 
of  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Congo  met  in  Luebo 
and  Dr.  Morrison,  the  beloved  leader  of  our  mission, 
was  elected  chairman  of  this  conference.  He  had 
already  been  over  four  years  on  the  field,  and  the 
additional  strain  of  the  conference  lowered  his 
resistance  when  attacked  by  dysentery.  His 
death  was  a great  blow  to  our  mission.  He  was 
our  leader,  not  because  he  was  the  senior  mission- 
ary on  the  field,  but  because  he  inspired  the  con- 
fidence of  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  unrelenting  stand  for  justice  to  the  native 
made  many  hate  and  fear  him,  but  while  hating 
and  fearing  they  were  forced  to  respect  him  as 
one  of  the  first  Missionary  Statesmen  of  the  world. 

From  1918  on,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  medical  work.  The  policy  of  training  natives 
as  medical  assistants  was  started  as  early  as 
1910  by  Dr.  Coppedge  and  has  been  continued  up 
to  the  present.  The  progress  has  necessarily  been 
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slow  as  it  was  not  possible  in  the  beginning  to 
pick  up  the  best  material  for  this  work. 

Now  we  are  able  to  get  the  best  young  men 
among  the  natives  to  take  up  this  work,  and  regu- 
lar three-year  courses  are  given  following  the 
training  outlined  by  the  Congo  Government.  Our 
graduates  are  then  given  an  examination  by  the 
Government  physician  and  certificates  are  given 
them  which  place  them  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
graduated  from  the  Government  schools.  Last 
year  seven  ^of  our  boys  were  given  certificates. 
They  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by  the  larger  In- 
dustrial Companies  in  the  Congo  and  given  good 
salaries. 

In  1921  a ^reat  calamity  struck  us.  One  entire 
wing  of  the  new  hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  one  year’s  supply  of  medicines,  our  entire 
laboratory  equipment,  and  electric  plant  were 
burned.  However,  the  McKowens,  who  gave  the 
original  hospital,  have  now  given  enough  money 
to  rebuild  the  burned  wing  and  also  enough  to 
build  another  wing  and  a new  electric  plant.  The 
destroyed  wing  is  already  rebuilt  and  plans  are 
ready  for  further  construction. 

The  Lord  has  wonderfully  blest  us  in  this 
work,  and  it  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  for  the 
Gospel  of  our  Master.  May  the  results  in  the 
past  only  be  an  earnest  of  the  blessings  of  the 
future  as  we  continue  in  His  name. 


■ AtKO'WARO 

— MAftMVILLC  — 
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